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PROGRESS BOOKS 



EMILY H. WELCH 
The Charlton School, New York City 



In this day when accurate, complete, and permanent records of 
financial expenditures, of equipment and supplies, of attendance, 
and of achievement are considered to be the sine qua non of any 
well-organized school office, a discussion of other phases of this 
administrative problem should be of pertinent interest. I should 
like to present for your consideration, therefore, another kind of 
record which I believe to be equally importaJit and which, as far 
as I have been able to ascertain, few schools are using. I refer to 
the keeping of progress books as a record of the work actually done 
from day to day and week to week in each class. This scheme has 
been in use at the Charlton School for many years and has proved 
its value so constantly that it has come to be a sine qua non to us. 

The procedure is this: Every Friday each teacher writes out a 
statement of the work which has been accompHshed in each of her 
classes during the week. For each subject she uses a separate sheet 
of paper of designated size (about 5IX 8 inches) with two holes in 
the margin at the left for the purpose of binding at the end of the 
year. Her statement includes the general topics that have been 
discussed, the number of pages of the textbook covered, any experi- 
mental work done in a scientific subject, the list of problems in 
mathematics, and any other data that need to be recorded. The 
degree of detail may be determined according to the judgment of 
the administrative head of the school, but brevity and conciseness 
should be kept in mind as important features. At the top of each 
sheet are written the name of the class, including the subject and 
grade or number of semester, and the date for the week — as, for 
example, October 2-6, 1916. 

At the end of the year these sheets are bound together in a stiff 
manila paper cover with a frontispiece for each class containing 
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the following additional information: (i) a list of the members of 
the class with a note of any irregular entrance or withdrawal, (2) a 
list of the textbooks used and a note of portions omitted, (3) a 
condensed account of the ground covered by the course, and (4) the 
name of the teacher. In the elementary school the subjects which 
are taught by the grade teacher are bound in one cover with sheets 
of yellow paper to separate them. French, art, science, which are 
taught by specialists, and the subjects of the high school are bound 
according to departments with a sheet of yellow paper separating 
the work of the different classes. The binding may sound for- 
midable, but it involves merely the use of long brass fasteners. 
These books are kept on a shelf in the school office, where they are 
available for reference. 

Experience has proved the usefulness of these books to teachers, 
students, and principals in many ways. A teacher may check up 
her own work by comparing her weekly progress in successive years. 
In this connection they are proving especially beneficial this year in 
view of our late opening, incident to the epidemic of infantile 
paralysis. We are able to determine from week to week how much 
of our lost time we are making up and to estimate more definitely 
the prospects of covering the ground necessary in order that our 
students may be ready for the college-entrance exanoinations in 
June. Furthermore, a teacher may acquire a better perspective 
of the year's work as a whole. Two teachers teaching the same 
subject may use the progress books as a basis for comparison and 
discussion. Two teachers of history and English, for example, 
who may wish to correlate their work, are able to plan the year's 
outlines more definitely with a concrete statement of daily lessons 
before them. A new teacher can become thoroughly familiar with 
the material used and the methods employed by her predecessor. 
It frequently happens that a student, after leaving school may 
decide to continue her studying at a higher institution of learning, 
and for entrance to that institution a statement of the work covered, 
textbooks used, etc., in her preparatory school may be necessary. 
This is easily and completely obtained by reference to the progress 
books. These books are perhaps of the greatest value to the prin- 
cipal, for in them he has, in a compact, concise form, a complete 
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story of the entire academic work for the year, and during the year 
he can watch the progress of the work in each class and can be 
familiar with the point reached at any moment. 

And finally, in addition to their value in the "here and now," 
these progress books will prove to be very useful to future genera- 
tions. In searching the archives of the past, how eagerly we study 
the diary of even a very unimportant person and how much light 
it may throw upon the traditions which exist today. Every day 
in every school means history in the making, and I believe that we 
are justified in assiuning that those who follow us will not only be 
equally interested in, but will also profit greatly by, our searching 
after the truth. We ought, therefore, to provide them with a 
detailed account of our struggles. 



